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ing the Gawdor programme, threw away most of the lead which
the genius of Fisher had secured for Great Britain, and encour-
aged Germany to try drawing level again.
Another very important step carried out under Lord Cawdor
was the establishment (in October 1905) of a navy war council
with the first sea lord as president, comprising the officers of the
naval intelligence department, the newly established mobiliza-
tion department, and the assistant-secretary of the admiralty;
with power to call in other responsible officers as temporary
members. This did not amount to a general staff for the navy;
but in several, though unhappily not all, directions it performed
the functions of one, and was a valuable advance.
Deep and lasting as were the effects wrought by the Balfour
government in the fields of education, licensing, Irish land,
and defence, it did something more eventful still when it brought
about the Anglo-French Entente in 1904. For the result in a
Europe already divided between the Triple and Dual Alliances
was that Great Britain came down from the fence. And, reversing
what had been the habit of her policy ever since Gladstone
embroiled her with France over Egypt, she came down upon the
French side.
In a memorandum written three years later a high official at
the foreign office, Sir Eyre Crowe, denied that this had been
intended by the British statesmen.1 Their motive in 1904, he
said, was only a desire to obliterate friction with France; they
merely illustrated cthe general tendency of British Governments
to take advantage of every opportunity to approach more closely
to the ideal condition of living in honourable peace with all other
States'. This version seems broadly correct. For, despite the
non-success in 1901 of Chamberlain's last attempt at an Anglo-
German alliance, Great Britain remained on terms of co-opera-
tion with Germany throughout 1902, looking to her as usual for
the support which was needed in Egypt, and joining with her at
the end of the year in a blockade of Venezuela. Co-operation
against the Venezuelan government, partly to stop coastal out-
rages on shipping and partly to collect debts due to bondholders,
had been originally suggested by Lord Lansdowne. The resort
to blockade, however, was by the wish of Germany; to whom
Great Britain's complaisance was extremely valuable, because
1 Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, iii (1928), 398-520.